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For the Companion. 
JUSTICE; A SAILOR’S ADVENTURE. 


Stafford’s first cruise was over; a long and 
tedious one—three years of such peril and hard- 
ship as only sailors know; and though he loved the 
sea, he was glad to be in port once more. It 
was with light heart and step he trod his native 
shore. The voyage had been prosperous, he was 
in favor with his officers, his purse was full. One 
night more and he was to start for home. Home! 
which every one loves, where every thing dearest 
centres. 

Only one night in port, but in the morning Staf- 
ford’s purse was gone. LHe searched his room for 
it, In vain. He had been robbed. He was 
penniless. Another person, a stranger, had oc- 
cupied the room with him, and had left it before 
Stafford woke. It was easy to think that he 
might have taken the missing purse. But no 
matter who had taken it, Stafford was penniless. 
He gave one of his garments for his reckoning ; 
and troubled and disheartened, set: out on foot for 
his home, a two days’ journey off. Mile after 
mile he travelled wearily on. He grew faint, hun- 
ery, and begged for food. He rested by the way- 
side. 





But night had not yet gathered before the 
heavens were darkened, threatening a terrible 
storm. He quickened his heavy steps, and grew 
anxious. A stranger, without money, would any 
one harbor him? He stopped at a respectable 
looking dwelling, and asked for shelter from the 
night and storm. It was refused him. At others, 
at all, refused. Alas, to be a stranger and way- 
farer, uncared for, even suspected ! 


wet and chilled as well as tired, the poor young 
traveller lay down in the open shed of a farm- 
house and slept. Thank God for the beautiful 
gift of sleep, which He seldom denies to the inno- 
cent’ Stafford had an untroubled conscience and 
slept soundly and sweetly, though with no pillow 
but-his arm, no bed but a thin scattering of straw. 
till the morning sun had risen high in the heavens. 

He was awakened by a rough voice in his ear— 

“Vagabond! out with you! How dare you?” 

He started up. 

‘‘How came you here?” continued the rough 
voice. 
_ “I sought shelter from the storm.” 

“Sought shelter !” 

“T am a traveller.” 

“There are taverns for travellers. 
vagabond.” 


| disturbed mind. 
|there to trouble him in the insults of the base few pieces of board were laid in the bottom of the 


| be the guilty who fear. 
The storm poured mercilessly upon him, and | 


You are a/| 





STAFFORD. 


Was he in fear? What was appropriate words. There was no coffin, but a 


person from whom he had just parted? It should. grave, between the body and the bare ground. 


shirks. 


Lettice (her waiting maid) could possibly do your 
practicing,’ 


«QO, wouldn’t I make her work, Miss Gerty !” 


she cried, clapping her hands in ecstasy at the very 
idea,’ 


“She was a trifle more frank than Northern 
Now, Lulu, you can form a habit of writ- 


ing and writing well; it can be acquired as every 
thing else can, by labor. Fancy yourself by-and- 
by attempting to write to some critical young 


gentleman.” 

«Q, nonsense!” cried Pet, putting in one of 
those girlish disclaimers more common than sin- 
cere, ‘1 never shall do any such thing.” 

Mrs. Green did not notice it, but continued: ‘I 
remember a love affair that was broken off by a 
misspelt letter. ‘Yew for you, mutch for much, 
and—dear._ me—yetch for yet,’ commented Miss 
Drusilla, the young lady to whom the epistle was 
sent, ‘he never will amount to much if he is so ig- 
norant after all his opportunities ;’ and he did not. 

“Did yon ever see a farmer reap a fine crop in 
the fall, when he had been too lazy to sow seed in 
the spring? 

“One of my schoolmates, Hepsibath Ann Tenny 
It 
was a sad pity, for she knew it, and thought it 
much more of a blessing than it proved. She had 
admirers, of course. That is a man’s method of 
elevating the standard of female excellence by 
selecting a pretty face first, and then considering 
himself ill used if all the wisdom of a savant, 
amiability of an angel, and domestic virtues of a 
good, homely soul are not thrown into the bar- 


—how well I remember. her !—was a beauty. 





‘Wrap him in this blanket,” said the father, ‘‘it 
The guilty feared, when, a few hours after, the is one his sister sent him, Ah, me, how will they 
officers of justice arrested the son of the cruel bear it at home! What will his poor mother do! 


farmer on charge of having robbed a sailor named She must have a lock of his hair.” 
| Stafford, of a large sum of money on the second 
| night previous, as they both were lodging in the when a soldier came forward with a pair of scis- 
|/same room in a hotel in the neighboring city. sors from his little “‘housewife.” My heart blessed 
| The guilty feared, and so also did those related the Sabbath school child who had made that timely 
| to him by ties of blood, for the proof of his guilt gift. And so, having rendered the last offices of 


I stooped to cut the lock with my penknife, 


| was plain; the lost money was found upon him. _ faith and affection, we laid the brave boy in his 
The father was at first overwhelmed with shame | grave, while the cannon were still roaring the 
and speechless, but the son was violent in impre- doom of others young and brave whom we had 
cations upon the vagabond and thief who had just left on the field. 
sheltered with them the night before. | 
‘Is he the wretch that charges you with theft ?” | 
asked the father. | 


od 


For the Companion. 


gain. But Mr. Willis distanced all the rest in 
her favor, and was a most devoted attendant. 
‘‘He soon left the academy for college, after beg- 
ging Miss Hepsey to write to him. She readily 
promised, and a correspondence commenced be- 
tween Mr. Willis and—not his charming Hepsey 
Ann—but an industrious, obliging maiden of 
unattractive mien, but excellent qualities, whose 
lot it was to write charming letters and excellent 
compositions for the idle girls, because she was 
too obliging to say no when they came with.a 
‘Please, now, Miss Heath; that’s a dear girl.” 
For some time the unconscious Mr. Willis read 
Hepsey’s beautiful letters with great pleasure, 
and then Miss Heath left the boarding-house, 








DO IT YOURSELF. 
“Did Stafford lodge with you last night?” in-| «Ma, what's the use?” drawled Miss Lulu, 
quired one of the officers. ' stretching her ungraceful length along the table, 

‘‘A vagabond sailor did,” answered the father. anq defacing her smooth brow with premature 


| The officer looked keenly into the face of the wrinkles; ‘I don’t think the teacher has any busi- 
| 





“T am not a vagabond, but a tired sailor, on | young man. 


his way home, who came into your shed to sleep, 


and is now ready to leave it undamaged.” 


“A pretty story, but quite too pretty; and you 


7 


needn't be in a hurry to go just now.” 
Stafford waited. 
“Let’s just look around here !” 


Stafford still waited while the hard man counted ify his rage towards the sailor, and felt how very 
his tools, examined his ropes and made diligent | unlucky it was that he had detained him till his , 


search for some cause of complaint. 
‘‘How many hoes had I? Let me see. 
one is gone. 
“T have touched nothing here. 


search.” 


“Mighty innocent, of course! Now, how would | 


you like an overhauling ?” 


What was it that Stafford saw in that cruel | learned through the angry and thoughtless abuse 
face? Did he know the man? Had he seen him of the houseless stranger, sought for Stafford, 


before? When? Where? 


How dared he ask it? ‘Have you a son, sir?” | the neighborhood, and restored to him his money, 


‘*What is it to you if I have ?” 


Stafford might have expected such an answer. | prized by him for the sake of those it was destined 
But his question was again answered by the ap- for at home. 
pearance of a young man whose relationship to | 
the other was plainly apparent, and who joined | 
them, listening to his father’s complaints and 


abuses. 


‘Never mind such a little matter as a hoe, fa-| 
ther,” he said; ‘you'll find it in some of the was for a Michigan boy of eighteen, who had been 


fields.” 


**A little matter!” was the retort; “every thing private in the same company. The father sat be- 


is little to you.” 


An altercation was now begun between the fa- rude head board. It was his first-born. I took 
ther and son, during which Stafford left them and him by the hand, and gave him all my heart; of- 
pursued his way, with light, quick step, but with a fered a prayer, which Bro. Holmes followed with 


Yes, | regrets. 
You thief! one of my hoes is gone.” | 
It was late and | 
dark when I came into the place, and I did not! 
even know what was here until you began your | 


|) |ness to make me write compositions; I hate ’em.” 
| ‘Had you ever seen him before ?” | Do indolent pupils actually suppose that by 
| “No.” Lsniiy viiw finding fault with the teacher they have transferred 
| ‘Then why do you identify him with Stafford?” the responsibility to his shoulders? I wish they 
| The prisoner was silent. The father read the could see the huge burdens they do lay upon him, 
| whole story now—understood why the sailor asked by their thoughtlessness or wilfulness, assume ac- 
him if he had a son, why his son had tried to pac- tual forms. What a spectacle he would be! Would 
they allow him to carry theirs one moment longer ? 

‘‘Pet,” answered ma, “‘let us propose that Mr. 
Richards shall only require you to do what it is 
perfectly agreeable for you to do. What term 
bills we should have! Here is a sample. 

“Mr. Green, Dr. 

To teaching daughter how to lounge. 

To assistance in eating apples in school hours behind 
a Latin Grammar. 


Item, for directions in best manner of making grim- 
aces behind my back.” 


| son had recognized him. But it was too late for 
It was the time for justice, and who 
does not rejoice to see her sometimes claim her 
sway and assert her power, reassuring us that 
“there is a God that ruleth in the earth,” and that 
it is not lightly that He has declared that the 
| wicked shall not go unpunished. 

The thief was no sooner in safe confinement 
| than one of the officers, guided by what he had| ‘O, ma!” exclaimed Pet, fluttering up with 
some energy, ‘‘I’m sure I never”—and here she 
had the grace to blush—convicted. : 

“At Mendon,” continued Mrs. Green, ‘‘the 
planter’s daughters brought their sable waiting- 
maids to the boarding-house, to save them from 
all possible exertion. Miss Winnie Bright was 
both ambitious and lazy; that is, she would not be 
denied the honors she had never won. Her mu- 
sic teacher, too conscientious to take wages for 
what she could not do, that is, make a musician 
of her without practice, tried to reason with her. 

‘* ‘Now, Miss Winnie, you would like to be an 
accomplished player.’ 

*«*Wouldn’t I that!’ broke in the dark-eyed 
Southron, looking as animated as if Miss Ger- 
trude had discovered a patent for turning them 
out to order. 

‘Well, then, Miss Winnie, you must work; 


| overtook him on his journey before he had left 
‘the fruit of long and severe toil, and doubly 


P. H. PHetps. 


+> 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
A writer in the Congregationalist tells this: 
Returning, we saw a newly opened grave. It 


shot down at the side of his father, who was a 


|side the grave, carving his boy’s name upon a 





nobody-can do it for you. Now I dare say if | 


Hepsey sought out a shrewd girl named Miss 
Cross, and tried to bribe her to fill Miss Heath’s 
place. She had her doubts about helping this 
lazy beauty to deceive her friends by appropriat- 
ing other people’s brains and pens, and made 
such an ado that Hepsey was fain to follow her 
advice. 

‘“**Come,’ said she, ‘get a pen and write your- 
self; you must begin some time, you know. I 
will correct and copy it, until you get to be bright 
enough to write alone.’ 

‘“‘Hepsey obeyed, wrote a few lines, then 
rubbed her great black eyes with a pair of 
dimpled fists like a baby’s, and looked up at Miss 
Cross with an irresistible smile, that only made 
her more resolute than ever. 

‘«*«Come, Hep.,’ said she, ‘gotowork. Pdon’t 
care if you are good-looking. You area little. 
dunce, and Mr. Willis ought to know it.’ 

Thus stirred up, Hepsey composed a singular 
epistle. It might have passed for an exercise in 
phonetics. It was spelled like one of Artemus 
Ward’s letters. Mr. Willis had gallantly said, in 
his last letter, ‘I am coming down to see you soon, 
for the sight of a pretty girl. in H is as rare 
as an oasis in the desert.’ Hepsey’s instincts 
taught her that this was a compliment; but, alas 
for her neglected geography, she answered in this 
| wise : 

‘TI thank you for comparing me to that pretty 
little flower that grows in the desert.’ 

‘* ‘What flower?’ asked Miss Cross. 

‘* ‘Why, the oasis,’ naively answered Hepsey. 

‘*Miss Cross copied the letter, literatim et ver- 
batim, and dispatched it. Mr. Willis never wrote 
to her again, for he was’too shrewd not to under- 
stand the sudden change in her style, and inferred 
that a girl who would cheat him once might do it 
again.” 

“But, ma, that was real mean of Miss Cross.” 

‘*Was Miss Heath a better friend?” 

“I—I—dont—know.” 

















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











‘Yes, Lulu, you do know; and if you do not 
improve these golden hours of opportunity, you 
will be at the mercy of more than one Miss Cross, 
for the shrewdest ignoramus is helpless. 

Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 





For the Companion. 
MY ADVENTURE WITH GUERILLAS. 


Dark, gloomy clouds covered the face of the 
horizon, as I awoke at daybreak from a dreamy 
and troubled sleep. It was some minutes before 
I could realize the full extent of my misfortunes. 
I had fallen into the hands of Quantrell and his 
murderous band of guerillas. We had passed the 


night on the bleak prairie, unsheltered from the | 


pitiless wind. Cold and hungry, I had no pillow 
but a rude saddle, and no covering but a scanty 
blanket. The day before I had wandered from 
my train on its way to Lawrence, and had been 
captured. What they could gain by detaining 
me I could not see. But whatever might be my 
fate, I could only submit. 

When I was captured the ruffians made me 
mount behind one of their men, and having 
strapped me to him, tied my hands behind me. 
Then off we rode, and for hours kept on over the 
trackless waste. As yet I had been unable to 
ascertain the purpose of the gang. What infa- 
mous expedition were they engaged upon? What 
savage and ruthless surprise were they preparing 
for some defenceless village? With what longing 
I prayed that I might escape and give the people 
information! Darkness came finally upon us, and 
we again camped for the night. 

At daybreak three of the horses were not to be 
found. ‘They had either been stolen or stampeded. 
Their loss exasperated the guerillas. At first, in 
the height of their anger, they turned their fury 
on me, and charged me with having unloosed 
them. Those who had lost their animals were for 
shooting me at once. We were grouped near the 
smoking embers of our scanty camp-fire. 

As I stood there with my hands tied, one of 
them stepped up, rested his right hand on his gun, 
and regarded me with a savage leer. He was 
named Bean, and being a little more savage and 
slovenly than the rest, was facetiously termed, 
Buck Bean. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘you infernal Yankee,” (why 
he called me so I don’t know, unless because I 
was on my way to Lawrence,) ‘if I had my way 


about it, you wouldn’t live five minutes. Id 
shoot you like a dog. *Twas you that let them 
horses run, and you know it !” 


My chance for life seemed very uncertain, but 
I said nothing. While this was going on, luckily 
for me, two of the guerillas who had been sent off 
to find, if possible, some trail of the missing ani- 
mals, came up. They had discovered a track, 
which was probably that of the missing horses. 
I was thereupon again placed behind the man who 
had before taken me, the dismounted ones seated 
themselves behind three of their friends, and we 
rode on. From some words let fall I inferred 
the ruflians were going to Lawrence, and they un- 
doubtedly feared I would escape and in some way 
give the alarm. Why they did not kill me is a 
cause of wonder. , 

It was two hours before the horses were found. 
Towards night I was told, with many oaths, to 
take myself off ina hurry, for if they caught me 
again, or saw me in the vicinity of Lawrence, there 
would be short work with me. I thus escaped; 
and finding my way to Lawrence in a few days, 
saw there the terrible results of the visit of this 
murderous band to that ill-fated city. 


—— —— +e 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE STATE’S 
PRISON. 


‘‘Here !” said a clear, manly, though I thought 
hurried voice, behind me. 1 was sitting in the 
court-room, with my face toward the judge. I 
instantly turned round to see whose voice said, 
“Here!” Yes, he was “there!” He stood up, a 
fine, manly youth, of about twenty years of age, 
as one would naturally judge. His face was pale, 
and his large, black eyes saw nobody but the clerk 
of the court; who stood with a paper in his hand. 
I then understood it. The young man was in the 
criminal box, and the paper in the hand of the 
clerk contained the sentence of the judge. Slowly 
the clerk opened the paper, and read,— 

‘Three days of solitary confinement, and twenty 
years in the State’s prison.” 

Not another word was heard. The officer 
turned, and the young man followed him—to his 
long imprisonment. I saw him go out at the 
door, and knew that I should never see him again. 
He had killed a fellow-soldier, but some mitigat- 
ing circumstances softened his sentence. My 
thoughts followed the poor young man. 

Has he a father, to bend and fall under the 
blow? Has he a mother, to weep over his doom ? 
How long will they live? They will die and leave 
their child in prison! ‘Twenty years!” Suppose 
he should live through the sentence, and come 
out, his youth gone, his friends all gone, the world 
changed, he will feel like a piece of driftwood on 
the great waters! Old houses will be pulled 
down, and new ones built. Old people now will 
all be dead. The little boy to-day will then be 
a man. The little girl will be a woman then. 
How many graves will be dug before that day! 
The proud ships that now spread their sails will 
all have disappeared, some broken up, because 
worn out, and many lost down in the dark, dee 
waters. All the horses and cattle now living will 
be dead. The judge who held the court, the 
jurors who tried him, the clerk who read his sen- 
tence, the officer who led him out, and the warden 
of the prison who received him, will all very likely 
be dead! The carriage and the cars that carry 
him to prison will be worn out. The birds that 
sing to-day will all be dead then. 

‘Twenty years!” He will have gray hairs 
then. He cannot then begin life in the world. He 
may live to come out, but the blood of his fellow- 


| soldier will still be on him. He cannot leave his | 
| guilt in the prison. Nothing but the blood of| 

hrist can remove sin and take away guilt. Poor| 
| fellow! What if he say, ‘‘I am young—too young 
for such a doom!” But was he too young to kill | 
a strong man? What if he say, ‘‘It’s too hard 
to be condemned for twenty long years just for 
what I did in an instant! It took me but an in- 
stant to stab him!” Ah, human law and Divine 
law don’t ask how long it took you to commit the 
sin. Some people try to think that God will not 
| punish the wicked in eternity, because the life here 
\is so short. But here was a very mild punish- 
| ment for what was done in the flash of an eye! 

Was that poor fellow ever in a Sabbath school ? 
Did he ever have a teacher who loved him, and 

taught him, and prayed for him? Alas! I under- 
|stand not! Was there no little boy who might 
| have invited him in? 

‘Twenty years!” Before he comes out the 
hand that writes these lines will most likely be 
still in the grave. So may the hand that holds 
this paper, and the eye that reads these words! 
Shall we be with Jesus then, or in prison, out of 
which there is no coming in “twenty years?” 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





KITTY LEEDS’S RESOLUTION. 


In the pleasant Sabbath twilight, 
Thoughtful little Kitty Leeds 
Sat with sad and troubled features 
Musing on the day's misdeeds; 
Golden dreams of gaining heaven 
Save through Christ, the blessed way, 
Faded, as the blessed dew-drop 
*Neath the sun's anclouded ray. 


“Be not overcome of evil,” 
Was the morning's pleasant text; 
Proudly she had said, **I will not 
Speak unkindly or be vexed; 
Harry sometimes tries to tease me, 
But this morning if he should, 
I will show him I can really 
Evil overcome with good.” 


But, alas! the resolution, 

Made in Kitty's strength, had failed; 
And, instead of conquering evil, 

She had yielded when assailed. 
Harry's thoughtless jests were parried 

By an angry, sharp reply; 
Even darling, dainty Nettie 

Failed, for once, to please her eye. 
She had marked the tears of sorrow 


Stealing down her mother’s cheek; 
Conscience had with sadness whispered, 


“Why not strength from Jesus seek? 
Else in vain you'll strive to enter 

His eternal, blessed home; 
But through sinful, human weakness 


Be of evil overcome.” 


Kitty heard the gentle whisper, 
And without a fear obeyed; 
Unto Him who heareth children, 

In the Saviour'’s name, she prayed; 
“Give me strength; I'm weak and sinful, 
Pardon all my past misdeeds ;" 

And the angel wrote, “Forgiven” 
‘Gainst the name of Kitty Leeds. Tract Journal, 


SS 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


It was a large, three story house, with brick 
ends, a wood front and back. It was well lighted 
with a multitude of windows. It stood in the 
midst of a thick neighborhood, other houses clus- 
tering around it. In short, there was nothing 
about the house, inside or out, that would lead 
one to suspect it was the place where ghosts would 
resort. It was the last place one would select for a 
murder to be committed. And yet the house was 
said to be haunted! It stood empty, and strange 
noises were heard in it. Sometimes it would 
seem to be filled with groans, then again with 
sighs, and then the patter of little feet would be 
heard, and then the wails of an infant. The 
neighbors became excited. Some heard all sorts 
of noises, some only one, and some almost heard 
them. In the night, when all was stillness and 
darkness, the noises were the most fearful. Some 
felt sure that ‘tall was not right there.” Some 
said, ‘‘Strange secrets lie concealed within those 
walls.” Some were very sure that a murder had 
been committed there, and the dead one was 
haunting the place. They were not exactly sure 
whether the murdered one was a full grown man, 
as the many groans would seem to indicate, or 
whether it was a little child whose feet were pat- 
tering on the naked floor! They were almost 
afraid to go past the ‘‘haunted house” in the night, 
and no one, even in the day time, dared to enter 
it. 

As I had occupied the house last, and as I had 
lost my little infant boy there, it was natural that I 
should hear of it. And though I believe no one ac- 
tually accused me of murder, yet they shook their 
heads, and arched their brows, and thotight ‘the 
whole thing wonderfully strange.” At first I paid 
no attention to it; butas the Lints became louder, 








and the a deeper, and the murmurs clearer, 
I saw it would injure the character of the house 
|and prevent Mr. Clark from renting it, even if it 
| did not injure me. I must confess, however, that 
| though I could never hear any noises as I passed 
| by in the evening, yet the testimony of so many 
staggered me. I determined, therefore, to.inves- 
tigate it myself, and that very quietly. So I pro- 
cured the keys, and, strange to say, as I went 
towards the house, and was seen to have the 
| hardihood to enter it alone, the neighbors gath- 
;ered round the front door in the street, to watch 
|the result! I said nothing, but went in. <A few 
moments satisfied me about the “‘little feet that 
pattered on the floor.” There had been many 
| such, for the rats had made the house their head- 
| quarters, gnawing the floors, tearing off the paper 
from the walls, scattering the plaster, and leaving 
| their little foot-prints very abundantly. But those 
|groans! I could find nothing that cast any light 
on them. The house was silent asatomb. ‘The 
sunlight streamed in the windows, and I had but 
jto think over the hours of i and sorrow I had | 
assed there. There I had had a happy home, 
ad rejoiced over my first-born child, and had | 
there seen him breathe out his young spirit to 
God who gave it. From room to room I wan-! 
| dered, and all was silence, till I opened the door | 
is the chamber in which my child died. Then in- 
stantly there was a sharp, deep groan. What! 





could it mean! The people about the door heard 
it, and what an awful feeling of terror went 
through them! I was not frightened, but I was 
at a loss to account for it. It evidently had been 
called out by my opening the door. But the 
room was perfectly bare—not a thing init. Soon 
the groan was repeated. I now went to the 
chimney and tore away the fire-board, and looked 
up, and there, just in the throat of the fire-place, 
was—not a ghost, but a shingle, that had been 
blown into the chimney, and it had fallen down 
and been lodged in the throat, so that it could 
swing backwards and forwards, and when the 
wind was strong it would groan, sharp, or shrill, 
or deep, according to the strength of the wind. 
Thus it was that on my opening the door, and 
letting the wind into the room, the shingle swung, 
nearly filled the throat, and the air rushed and 
groaned past it. I took pains to call up the peo- 
ple, and I verily believe they wished they were 
at home rather than to go in. I put back the 
fire-board, and opened the door, made them hear 
the groans, took away the fire-board again, 
showed the shingle, and how it rattled and 
groaned, then took it away, and put things back, 
and opened the door, and—there were no more 
groans. A little ratsbane scattered on the floor 
stopped ‘‘the pattering of little feet,” and the 
house ceased to be haunted! And yet it was 
haunted, as really as any one ever was, as I be- 
lieve. —Sunday School Times. 





THE LION BECOME A LAMB. 


Not very long after his return from Griqua 
Town, Mr. Moffat, a missionary in South Africa, 
resolved to pay a visit to Cape Town. He told 
Africaner, formerly a wild savage, but now a con- 
verted man, that he was going, and asked wheth- 
er he would not go too. 

Africaner exclaimed, ‘‘Are you in earnest?” 
seeming to think that his kind friend must have 
almost lost his senses. ‘‘I thought you loved 
me,” he continued; ‘‘and do you advise me to go 
to the government, and be hung up as a spectacle 
of public justice? Do you not know that I am an 
outlaw, and that one thousand rix dollars (about 
£175) have been offered for this poor head ?” 

Mr. Moffat replied that there was no longer 
any reason to fear; he was no more the Africaner 
who had been outlawed, and for whose head this 
reward had been offered; but God had made him 
‘‘a new man;” and that he believed the governor 
of the cape would be glad to see him. 

Africaner answered, ‘‘I shall roll my way upon 
the Lord; I know He will not leave me.” And 
so he went to pray and ask God to make him de- 
cide rightly about this journey. 

The people publicly discussed the matter, and 
many of them privately asked Mr. Moffat whether 
he really advised their chief to venture. So im- 
portant an affair was it that it took three whole 
days to come toa decision. At last it was de- 
cided that Africaner should go, and preparations 


were immediately made for the departure of their | 


missionary and chief. 

It was agreed that when, on the way, the trav- 
ellers approached any farm-house, Africaner 
should behave as though he were one of Mr. Mof- 
fat’s servants; lest the Boers (Dutch farmers,) 
whom he had provoked in times past should rec- 
ognize him, and still feeling angry, should try to 
killhim. Mr. Moffat gave Africaner one of his 
few remaining shirts to wear; and as he had 
trousers, coat and hat of his own, his appearance 
was no more savage. 

The people seem to have felt parting with Afri- 
caner and their missionary very much, though 


‘they hoped to see them return again in safety. Al- 


most all the inhabitants of the kraal accompanied 
them to the banks of the Orange River, and there 
parted from them with many tears. 

Mr. Moffat stopped first at Pella, the place to 
which the people had gone when Africaner at- 
tacked Warm Bath. No one was afraid to see 
him now. He was welcomed with joy by his fel- 
low Christians at Pella; and there Africaner met 
other warriors, with whom he had fought savagely 
in times past, but who had now, like him, learned 
to worship and love the Prince of Peace. 

On the journey towards the cape the wagon 
one day approached the house of a Boer. This 
Boer was a really good man (for some of the 
Boers are good, and most are kind and hospita- 
ble to strangers.) Mr. Moffat went towards the 
house to ask for water, and the farmer, seeing a 
stranger, went down to meet him. 

They had known each other before, and there- 
fore Mr. Moffat held out his hand, and said how 
glad he was to see an old friend again. Instead 
of shaking hands, however, the farmer quickly put 
his behind him, and staring at Mr. Moffat, asked 
him who he was. 

*‘T am Robert Moffat,” was the answer. ‘‘Have 
you forgotten me ?” 

‘Moffat !” exclaimed the farmer; ‘‘it is your 
ghost,” and he stepped away backwards. 

“Tam no ghost,” replied Mr. Moffat, 

‘Don’t come near me!” again exclaimed the 
terrified farmer. ‘‘Africaner murdered you long 
ago.” 

or-Bat Iam no ghost,” said Mr. Moffat; ‘‘feel 
my hands and see.” i 

But the farmer only became more frightened. 
He stood staring at what he thought was a ghost, 
while his wife and children at the door of the 
house were astonished to see him give so strange 
a reception to a visitor. 

‘‘Every one says you were murdered; and a 

man told me he had seen your bones,” said the 
farmer. 
At last his trembling hand was put in Mr. Mof- 
fat’s. The ghost’s hand proved to be real bone 
and flesh; it did not melt away, or turn into noth- 
ing when it was touched, 

‘*When did you rise from the dead?” asked the 
farmer, for he could scarcely believe that Africa- 
ner had not murdered him. 

He would not take Mr. Moffat to the house; 
for he was afraid his wife would be as much 


alarmed as he had been, till she knew who this 
unexpected visitor was. So they walked together 
to the wagon, talking about Africaner; for the 
farmer did not know he was there. 

Mr. Moffat said, ‘He is nowa truly good man,” 

“I can believe almost every thing you say,” yo. 
plied the farmer, ‘‘but that I cannot credit; there 
are seven wonders in the world; that would be 
the eighth.” 

They walked on in this manner until they 
reached the place where Africaner was sitting, ang 
just then the farmer exclaimed— 

“Well, if what you assert be true about that 
man, I have only one wish, and that is, to see hin 
before I die. When you return to his kraal, as 
sure as the sun is over our heads, I will go with 
you to see him, though he killed my own uncle,”. 

“Do you really wish to see him? Here, then, 
is Africaner,” answered Mr. Moffat, pointing to 
the man at their feet. 

The farmer started back, and stared at the man, 
“Are you Africaner?” he asked. 

Africaner arose, made a polite bow, and an- 
swered, ‘‘I am.” 





| The farmer seemed thunderstruck, and could 


only praise God for His great power and goodness 
in changing the heart of such a man. He then 
went and told his wife who the visitors were, and 
she gladly supplied them with all they needed, 
Mr. Moffat, however, hastened away, lest this 
farmer might tell others, not so good, that Africa- 
ner was in the country. 


aS 


THE POWER OF A WORD. 


One day a boy was tormenting a kitten, when 
his little sister said to him, with tearful eyes, 

“*O, Philip, don’t do that; it’s God’s kitten.” 

The words of the little one were not lost ; they 
were set upon wheels. Many serious thoughts 
were awakened in his mind about the creature he 
had before considered his own property. ‘*God’s 
kitten—God’s creature—for He made it.” It was 
a new idea. 

The next day, on his way to school, he met one 
of his companions, beating unmercifully a ‘poor, 
starved-looking dog. 

‘Don’t do that,” said Philip, using almost un- 
consciously his sister’s words. ‘‘It is God’s crea- 
ture.” 

The boy looked ashamed, and explained that 
the dog had stolen his breakfast. 

“Never mind,” said Philip, ‘I will give you 
mine, which I have in my basket ;” and sitting 
down together, the little boy’s anger was soon 
forgotten. “— a word had unconsciously been 
set upon wheels. 

Two passers-by heard Philip’s words—one a 
young man in prosperous business in the neigh- 
boring town; the other a dirty, ragged being, 
who had been dismissed by his employer for his 
drunken ways, and was now going home, sullen 
and despairing. 

“God’s creature!” said the poor, forlorn man, 
and it was a new idea to him also; ‘‘if I, too, be- 
long to God, He will take care of me, though no 
one else will.” 

Just then he came to a public house, wheve he 
had been in the habit of drowning his miseries, 
| and then staggering home to inflict fresh unkind- 
ness on his wife and children. He stopped; the 
temptation was strong, but the new idea was 
stronger—‘‘I am God’s creature ;” and he passed 
on. His wife was astonished to see him sober, 
and still more when ke burst into tears, declared 
that he was a ruined man, but that he was deter- 
mined to give up drinking, and trust in God. 

At that moment a knock was heard at the door, 
and the prosperous tradesman came in. He, too, 
had been rebuked by the boy’s words for the scorn 
and loathing which he had felt to the miserable 
object before him. He remembered that he was 
| “God's creature,” and, therefore, entitled to help 
}and pity; and so he had come to help the poor 
man; and all this was the result of a little girl's 
words to her brother.—Miss Brewster. 


“CAN’T” NOT IN THE DICTIONARY. 

To the numerous members of the ‘‘Can’t” fami- 
ly this chapter from the lately published life of 
Gen. Grant is earnestly commended : 


**Can’t” is a little word; and, when applied to 
certain things, is not only quite harmless, but ac- 
tually useful. When we speak of it as used in 
work, as to cant around a stick of timber, to cant 
a football, to cant a cask or a box, it is all very 
well; but when we change the form of it, even in 
a small degree, and it becomes thereby an abbre- 
viation of cannot, then it is another word altogeth- 
er,—a word not found-in the dictionary. 

Ulysses Grant understood this just right. As 
he advanced in years, and extended his studies in 
| school, the usual obstacles in the way of all schol- 
ars appeared to him. 

As he sat at his plain little desk, one pleasant 
morning, about’ an emis after school had ‘begun, 
the teacher gave out a difficult lesson. The boys 
had come from the region round akout. The 
school-house was situated not far from the banks 
of the beautiful Ohio, which the early French 
travellers through that country had called the 
queen of rivers. Some of the boys came several 
miles every day, on foot, to obtain their learning. 
They rose up early in the morning, made the fires 
in the house for the family, fed and milked the 
cows, saw that the pigs and poultry were properly 
cared for, and then, after breakfast, travelled 
away, book in hand or under the arm, to the log 
school-house in the woods. 

Ulysses, the tanner-boy, was among this num- 
ber. His chores were all done in time: so his 
father and mother did not have to ask him more 
than once to do any thing for them. He felt he 
could not do too much, or that too promptly and 
| cheerfully, for the dear parents Pe had done 
everything for him. He was, therefore, among 
| the first at school and the first at study. His de- 
‘termination to acquire learning was the most 
‘marked trait of his character as a scholar. Some 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








of the other boys were what might be called more 
prilliant, more showy; but when Ulysses took 
hold of a lesson, he never stopped until he mas- 


teredit. He might be slow; he might be tedious 


he might tax the patience of his teacher, and 


awaken a sly sneer from some of his classmates 


but, sooner or later, he went through the work, 
and came out right. Such was the quiet perse- 


yerance of the tanner-boy. 


“Now, ’Lyss,” said one of his school-fellows to 
Ulysses, “you can’t get that lesson, and it’s no 


use for you to try.” 


«Q! you let Lyss Grant alone,” chimed in an- 
other boy; ‘‘he’ll dig out the meaning on’t, if 


anybody can.” 

“Yes, but I should like to know who can? 
continued the first lad. 
enough, and ¥ can’t.” 


“You can’t?” said Ulysses, looking closely at 


his book, and then turning to his dictionary. 


“Can't? can’t?” he continued, with a calm, 
uick glance; ‘‘I’ve examined the C’s all through, 
‘Can't’ is not in 


and there is no such word here. 
the dictionary !” 

“Well, what of that?” 
“Why, I mean to say that I don’t believe in 
word that is not in the dictionary. I believe th 
jesson can be learned, and I’m going to learn it. 


The lesson was learned, and Ulysses was called 


out by his teacher. 


“] heard,” he said, in the presence of the 
school, ‘‘the reference of young Grant to the dic- 
The word ‘can’t is not in 
it. The true scholar will never know such a word. 
o] 
He will 
keep on trying until the thing is done. When 
any person tells you you can’t do a thing, tell him 
‘ ‘There was once an admiral in 


tionary. He is right. 


He will never say ‘Can’t,’ but always say ‘Try 
What such a boy says he will always do. 


you'll try to do it. 
the navy, who was asked how he felt when unde 
the influence of fear, in the heat of battle. 


‘can't’ is not in the dictionary.’ ” 


The tanner-boy never ceased to remember this 
It 
As he grew up 
to manhood, and difficulties and dangers thick- 


little occurrence of his early schooleboy days. 
was a lesson to him all his life. 


ened around him, he thought of the school-hous 
and teacher of his youth. 


At least, we must try. 
the dictionary.” 


The word ‘can’t’ is not i 





ANECDOTE OF THE PLAGUE. 


In the village of Careggi, whether it were that 
due precautions had not been taken, or that the 
disease was of a peculiarly malignant nature, one 
after another, first the young and then the 6ld of 
awhole family dropped off. A woman who lived 
on the opposite side of the way, the wife of a la- 


borer, the mother of two little boys, felt herse 
attacked by fever in the night; in the morning 


greatly increased, and in the evening the fatal oe 
tumor appeared. This was during the absence of 
her husband, who went to work at a distance, and 
only returned on Saturday night, bringing home 
the scanty means of subsistence for his family for 
the week. Terrified by the example of the neigh- 
boring family, moved by the fondest love for her 
children, and determining not to communicate the 
disease to them, she formed the heroic resolution 
of leaving her home and going elsewhere to die. 
Having locked them into a room, and sacrificed to 
their safety even the last and sole comfort of a 
parting embrace, she ran down the stairs, carry- 
ing with her the sheets and coverlet, that she 
7 She then 
shut the door with a sigh, and went away. But 
the biggest, hearing the door shut, went to the 
window, and seeing her running in that manner, 
cried out, **Good-by, mother,” in a voice so ten- 
der, that she involuntarily stopped. ‘*Good-by, 
mother,” repeated the youngest child, stretching 
Its little head out of the window. And thus was 
the poor afflicted mother compelled for a time to 
endure the dreadful conflict between the yearnings 
which called her back, and the pity and solicitude 
At length the latter con- 
quered; and, amid a flood of tears and the fare- 
ells of her children, who knew not the fatal 
ause and import of those tears, she reached the 
ouse of those who were to bury her, and in two 


might leave no means of contagion. 


which urged her on. 


lays she was no more.—The Plague in Italy. 


THE HERO OF THE REGIMENT. 


A PAITHFUL DOG, 





Three years ago, when the Eleventh Ohio vol- 
inteer infantry left Columbus, O., for the field of 
ar, & young lady presented to Company A of the 
“giment, a beautiful, bright-eyed spaniel. The 

and became the pet of the com- 
: +4 guarded it at first, as much for 
ie bright eyes of the fair lady as for the docility 
id sagacity of the animal. The spaniel was 
y, and it early formed a warm at- 
chment for the company, and shared in all its 


log was young 
pany. The me 


hamed Curl 


mumphs and dangers. 


he regiment was first thrown into Virginia, 
il in all of the bloody scenes of the Eastern 
battles fought by 
Curly followed his company, and amid 
te smoke, flame, fire and carnage, exhibited a 


Pam ions — . 
he Clee a the sanguina 


“T’ve tried it hard 


‘Fear ?” 
said the brave soldier; ‘I do not know the word.’ 
So let every boy say, like Ulysses Grant, when 
told he can’t learn a difficult lesson, ‘the word 


When he came to com- 
mand men, and they hesitated at his orders, or 
replied with doubts of their ability to obey, he 
promptly replied, “Gentlemen, it must be done. 


About three weeks after the fight the regiment | 
was surprised to see the wounded dog come | 
limping into camp. As soon as he found his old | 
;;company Curly exhibited the wildest joy. He) 
was reduced almost to a skeleton, and appeared | 
:| to be suffering deeply. Yet, when fondled by the 
men, he barked and wagged his tail with unmistak- 
able delight. Skilful nursing and kind attention 
had a powerful influence on the dog, and he rap- 
idly recruited in strength and grew much better. 

At the storming of Lookout Mountain the 

Eleventh Ohio aided in the gallant charge, and | 
bravely faced the storm of leaden hail. Again| 
Curly was unfortunate; he was severely wounded 
in the right shoulder by a Minnie ball, from the 
effects of which he is now suffering. When the 
Eleventh passed through Nashville, some two 
weeks ago, en route for home, to be mustered out 
of the service, the faithful animal, in the bustle ot 
the movements, was separated from the men and 
left behind. On arriving at Louisville, the regi- 
ment offered a large reward to any body who 
would recover and restore to them their idol— 
the noble, faithful Curly. The reward prompted 
parties to make diligent search, and yesterday the 
aj dog was received from Nashville at the office of 
e| Capt. Dunn, to be forwarded to Columbus, O. 
S eis still suffering from his last wound, yet 
wears a cheerful look. Around his neck is clasped 
a steel collar—placed there three years ago—with 
the following inscription: ‘I am Company A’s 
dog; whose dog are you? 11th Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, U. S. A.” 

We understand that this noble hero of the ca- 
nine species will be forwarded to the governor of 
Ohio to-day, who intends to make him an honor- 
ary member of the capital. 


” 


ee 
* ON TO RUIN. 
From a Correspondent in the Army. 

One day, on my passage to New Orleans, a 
young soldier requested to speak with me in pri- 
vate. I took him into my state-room, where he 
placed in my hands twenty dollars, with the re- 
quest that I would use it for some benevolent pur- 
pose. I remonstrated, but he insisted upon my 
keeping it. In conversation he stated that he had 
been in the Crimean war, and he showed me some 
of his scars. He said that love of liquor had led 
him to leave his friends and country. He was 
very tender, and wept freely. After we arrived 
in the city I went to see him, but to my deep 
grief found him intoxicated. He took my hand 
and exclaimed, ‘‘O, sir, will you forgive me? 
Will you forgive me? I’m drunk, I’m drunk.” 
Poor fellow, how I pitied him! Noble, generous- 
hearted, brave, as his scarred brow and limbs tes- 
tified, yet so weak as to be unable to curb his pas- 
sion for strong drink, which was fast hurrying 
1¢| him to ruin. CAHAWBA. 
it| Saluria, Texas, 1864. 
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WE have a boy not yet advanced to the digni- 
ty of jacket and trowsers, who, as the genial 
“Country Parson” would say, seems to under- 
stand the art of “putting ghings.” It became 
necessary the other day to inflict upon him a dose 
of castor oil, and the little fellow took the sicken- 
ing stuff as bravely as any veteran could face a 
bayonet charge. A wry face or two, and his 
opinion of the medicament found expression as 
follows: ‘Mother, I don’t think I quite like cas- 
tor oil; it’s a little too rich!” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





NELLIE’S PUSSY. 


Yes, that is surely the patter of little Nellie’s 
feet upon the stairs, and along the hall. But 
why does she come so slowly? Why are her 
bright eyes filled with tears, and what has she 
covered up in her apron, that she is hugging so 
tightly to her? 

“O, mamma! pussy”— but the big tears roll 
down Nellie’s cheeks, and poor, dead pussy is laid 
in mamma’s lap. 

“Why, Nellie, this is not your little pussy !” 

“QO, no, mamma. I just rocked ‘Minnie’ to 
sleep in the rocking-chair down-stairs, and went 
out into the yard to play, when I saw this poor 
little pussy lying by the gate.” 

“But, Nellie, what makes you cry so?” 

‘Why, mamma,” and Nellie’s lip quivered, 
‘“tis somebody’s poor little pussy. Some little 
girl hasn’t got any little pussy to play with any 
more!” 

Nellie was but three years old, and the death 
of her kitten would have been to her a very great 
loss; but when I think of the earnest manner in 
which she said, ‘“’T'is somebody’s pussy,” I can but 
wish that older children would be as thoughtful 
as Nellie. 

Dear children, strive to cultivate a spirit of 
sympathy ; seek to care for the feelings of others ; 
feel as deeply for the somebody whose kitten is 
dead as you would if it were your own, and strive 
ever to obey the command, ‘‘Love thy neighbor 
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THE LAMB IN HARNESS. 


I am going to tell you, children, of a queer ride 
I once saw. Who do you guess were the riders? 
| It was in Italy, thousands of miles away, you 
| know, and I was riding home from Mt. Vesuvius, 





‘ing the-day. As we came near the city of Naples, 
| where we were pte then, we saw a tall, strong 

im, by a string, a very nice, 
Such a plump, white little fellow! 





ing discreetly along, without a single frisk or 
gambol. He had too great a care on his mind for 
playing. On his back there was a queer little 
saddle made of a piece of straw matting; each 
end of which was doubled together and sewed, so 
as to make a kind of basket hanging over each 
side of the lamb. 

In each basket sat a fine-feathered lady! a real, 
live hen, riding to market, no doubt. But they 
did not seem to enjoy their handsome little team. 
I suppose the truth is they would quickly have 
flown cackling off, if their feet had not been tied. 
As it was, they sat demurely in their seats, and 
hid their heads under their wings. They would 
rather have walked. It is better to be free, and | 
work your own way, than to ride with fettered | 
feet; and I hope you never forget to thank God 
that you are free, as well as for the many other 
blessings that you enjoy. 

Lazy Italians! not ‘content with making one | 
horse carry eighteen people, as I have seen them 
do, they make even the little lambs work. 

And do you know that in Germany the cows 
have to plough? Yes, indeed. AndI am almost | 
ashamed to tell you that I have seen there a| 
woman and a cow drawing a cart together. A| 
horse and a cow harnessed into the same cart, the | 
horse leading, is a very common sight. Even the | 
dogs work for their living, drawing the little milk- 
carts. 

Only the cats escape. But they have so mach | 
to do about the rats and mice, that it is hardly | 
fair to call them idle.—Child at Home. 














EASY AGAIN. 
EASY AGAIN. 
EASY AGAIN. 


| 
“Thank God, I am easy again,’ said Mr. Freely, who had suf- 


fered for nine months with Rheumatism. ‘The first application of 
Radway’'s Ready Relief relieved him from pain; the following day 
he was able to walk; in a week's time he resumed his business ag 
engineer. Radway's Ready Relief will cure Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Gout, Strains, Sprains, Burns, Scalds, Sore Throat, Head- 
ache, and all other pains. Relief is afforded in a few minutes. 

Every house should be supplied with a bottle. With this rem- 
edy to use in cases of accidents or sudden attacks of disease, lite 
may be saved. Price 35 cts. per bottle. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 32—l1w 





IF YOU PLAY THE PIANO FORTE 


Don't fail to have a copy of the “HOME CIRCLE;” choice In- 
strumental Music; 2 vols. The “SILVER CHORD,” popular 
Songs, Ballads, &c. The “SHOWER OF PEARLS;” favorite 
Vocal Duets, with Piano Accompaniments. “OPERATIC 
PEARLS ;* Gems from Operas. One or all. Price of each, cloth, 
$3; plain, $2,50; full gilt, $4. By mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
i OLIVER DITSON & CU., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 





ATTENTION, ARMY SUTLERS. 

We desire to call your special attention to one of the most val- 
uable and saleable articles for the use of the army—a preparation 
of medicine that has stood the public test for more than twenty 
years, and has become familiar in every household. This article, 

“PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER,” 
needs no introduction; everybody knows it, the soldiers know it, 
and you have only to keep it to sell it. No remedy is more eftica- 
cious in curing diarrhea, cramps, dysentery, colds, coughs, slight 
wounds or bruises, and many other ailments incidental to a svol- 
dier's life. It is light and convenient to carry, and can be resort- 
ed to on the march as well as in camp, without trouble. Being 
used both internally and externally, its value cannot be over es- 
timated—in fact, the soldiers want it and must have it, and to 
keep such an article is the duty of every sutler.—Lowisville Jour. 

Price 35c, 75¢ and $1,50 per bottle. 31—2w (18) 





t2@" MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. — Rev. Sytva- 
nus Coss thus writes in the Boston Christian Freeman :—“We 
would by no means recommend any kind of medicine which we 
did not know to be good—particularly for infants. But of Mrs. 
Winslow's Socthing Syrup we can speak from knowledge; in our 
own family it has proved a blessing indeed, by giving an infant 
troubled with colic pains, quiet sleep, and its parents unbroken 
rest at night. Most parents can appreciate these blessings. Here 
is an article which works to perfection, and which is harmless; 
for the sleep which it affords the infant is perfectly natural, and 
the little cherub awakes as ‘bright as a button.’ And during the 
process of teething its real value is incalculable. We have fre- 
quently heard mothers say they would not be without it from the 
birth of the child till it had finished with the teething siege, on 
any consideration whatever.” 


Price 35 cents. Sold everywhere, 3l—4+w 





NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE! 





Any one who has tried 
NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE COFFEE, 


must acknowledge that it is rightly named, for it is unequalled by 
any substitute for the expensive kinds of Coffee. 
No one should fail to try it. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
H. B. NEWHALL, 
No. 36 South Market Street...... Boston. 
And sold by Grocers throughout the country. 
25—Ateop 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Docror Kennepy, or Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas, 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

8 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottle: regulate a costive state of the 


wels, 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 


ciating se. 
; the directions in the pamphlet around each bottJe, 
a 


bo 
or 
or 
$ are warranted to 


disea: 
By peering 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
owery sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is ren and was cured. Manu- 
factured by DONALD NNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 

For sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis 


FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 
BLACK, 


BLACK FOR SILK, 
DARK BLUE, 


LIGHT BLUE, 
FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 
CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarts, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 





CHERRY, 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, ; 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK GREEN, 
. LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT Gi 
MAGENTA. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced trom 
the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfect success, Directions in English, French and 
German, inside of each package. 

MAIZE, 


MAROON, PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 
PINK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 


SCARLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 

For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price-—10 cents. Man- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 Broapway, Boston, 





For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 26—Smeop 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 





256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
87—ly 
HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


| PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
| A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING MoneEY with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 


cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CoO., 
3—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 


Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Remedy. 


The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of such well- 
earned celebrity, is a freedom from every component calculated to 
debilitate, and by such to allow the greatest treedom of use, day 

or night, as the only true theory by which the Throat and Lung 
Complaints can be effectually cured. 

To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, when 
local causes make almost all such complaints different in effect, I 
would ask confidence, which will be sacred, in Colds, Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asthmatic Complainis, 
Whooping Cough, and to all Throatand Lung Complaints, which 
end in Consumption. 

Testimonials from physicians of the highest respectability, and 
from invalids, can be seen at my office by all interested. 

G2 For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
45—nov, feb, may, aug. 











| WISTAR’S BALSAM 


—or— 
WILD CHERRY, 

THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 

COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 

FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furore 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. . 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 
it everywhere, that tt is unnecessary to recount its virtues. Its 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and volun- 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored lo pristine vigor and health, 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rev. Francis LosvELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn, 
BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 
Messrs. 8S. W. Fowie & Co.: 
Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. Wistar’'s BAe 
SAM OF WiLD Cuerry. I have used it—when I have had occa- 
sion for any remedy for Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—tor many 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are scetierty exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. FeLtows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“TI have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WISTAR’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY for Coughs, Colds 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 


it the very best remedy for such cases with which lam acquainted.” 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
6—eowly 





medicines. 

















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





BOSTON, AUGUST 11, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a) 
year, strictly in advance. | 
When payment is delayed beyond one month | 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably | 
be charged. | 








For the Companion. | 

WRITING LETTERS. 

Among the people who have recently come out 
of stavery there are few who can read, very | 
few. ‘To find a person who has learned to write 
is very rare indeed. 
municate with an absent friend, they must get | 
some person to write a letter in their stead. For | 
instance, here is Mrs. 
small garret with her two little girls, and their | 


from him. 

But how is it? 
pany 
know how to write a letter to his wife? No, not 


Does private , of com- 





at all; but he has found somebody to write for) by all the little children, who must see the baby’s 
him, and he directs it to the care of some person Je 


whom he knows. 
When the letter arrives, it is very likely to be 
carried with other letters to the chapel, and Mrs, 
hears her name called out, and the letter 
is given to her. Only by this means can she know 
that the letter is for her. If it was shown her, | 
simply, it would do her no good, for she cannot | 
read her name on the envelope. 
The letter being received, she must find some | 
person to read it to her. But how hard a thing | 
we should think it, when we received a letter, to | 
be able to read it only once. We wish, it may | 
be, to read it several times, and to recur to it| 
often. This woman has the same feeling; so, 
whenever a visitor comes who can read, the letter 
is brought forward, the family assemble, and all | 
listen eagerly. In many instances, as in the pres- | 
ent, there may be two or three families under one | 


roof, and all are summoned to hear the letter read. 

Sut the letter must be answered. Somebody | 
must write a reply; very likely the missionary | 
visitor will do it, taking the words as they are 
given, and writing them down. 

Sometimes when the time comes for the answer | 
to be written and the visitor is duly seated, with | 
pen in hand and a sheet of white paper all ready | 
for the work, the person who is to dictate the let- | 
ter is at a loss what to say. | 

«You can make out the balance of it yourself. 
I am sure you can, any way,” said one woman, 
when the letter, addressed to her husband, was 
half written. 

‘But then it will not be your letter,” was the 
reply; and so she began again to think what she 
wanted to say. 

Some of the letters to which the visitor is called 
upon to reply are really interesting in themselves. 
Others are so from circumstances connected with 
the persons—the husband, son or brother from 
whom they are received. For instance, a young 
man made his escape from slavery near twenty | 
years ago, and last week a letter found its way to | 
the humble dwelling of a freedwoman in this city, 
from the very brother in whose escape she had 
aided so long before, himself a prosperous man in | 
Canada West. | 

We will close this by an extract from one of 
the letters. It is from the only son of his mother, | 
and she a widow: 








You cannot tell how my heart leaped for joy, on 
hearing the words, ‘Ilere is a letter from your, 
mother.’ O,1 have not been so happy for weeks 
and months. One or two months ago I wrote to 
you, but I got no letter in reply, and so was afraid 
you did not receive it. Shortly after that I was 
sick, and lay in bed for three weeks, and the doctor 
attended me, and now [I am getting right well. 
Often when I had pain, and when I was in bed, I 
would be telling him about my dear mother. But 


I did not know then whether you was alive or dead. | 
But I am happy now to know that you are still liv- | 
| 
Do you know any thing about father, or any of 


ing. 


my sisters or brothers? If you do, tell me soon. 
I would love to see you, but fear to leave my good 
home and go so long a journey alone, knowing all 
are not friends who seem to be. But mother, I 
have something to say to you. 

Then followed a proposal for the mother to come 
and settle in the neighborhood of her son, with 
particular instructions concerning the route, &c., 
&c. The letter proceeds: 

I am now learning a trade, and living in the 
Colonel’s family. At the place where I work they 
are making shot and shell for government use. I 
take care of the Colonel’s horse. He is a beauty. 
He has been in four awful battles, and his name is 
Billy. 

Mother, the mistress, I mean the Colonel’s wife, 
says if you can cook, you can have a good place 


~ | you are in a great mistake. 


So when they wish to com-| your nose, and not know how to take aim at him 


. ( 2ag , 
ndings — to take a nap, and have a great pussy jump 
| great green eyes till you were all of a tremble? 
father is a soldier. Occasionally she gets a letter | How should you like to tire yourself out, crawling 
| away across the carpet to pick up a pretty button 
| or pin, and have it snatched away as soon as you 
: : : | begin to enjoy it ? 
, in a United States colored regiment, | any baby’s temper. 


This is, perhaps, enough for the present. At 
another time we will just turn another leaf in 
these short and simple annals of the poor. 

Alexandria, Va., April 5, 1864. M. A. C. 





VARIETY. 





SOME OF BABY’S SORROWS. 


Now I suppose you think, because you never 
see me do any thing but feed and sleep, that I 
have a very nice time of it. Let me tell you that 


How should you like every morning to have 
your nose washed up instead of down? How 
should you like to have a pin put through your 
dress into your skin; then to have to bear it all 
day till your clothes were taken off at night? 
How should you like to have a great fly light on 
with your fat little useless fingers ? 

How should you like to be left alone in the 


nto your cradle and sit staring at you with her 


I tell you it is enough to spoil 
How should you like to have your toes tickled 


et 2 

How should you like to have a dreadful pain in 
your side, and have everybody call you ‘‘a little 
cross thing,” when you could not tell what was 
the matter with you? How should you like to 
crawl to the top stair just to look about a little, 
and tumble heels over head from the top to the 
bottom ? 

O, I can tell you it is no joke to be a baby! 


“SOMEBODY’S DARLING.” 


Into a ward of the whitewashed walls 
Where the dead and the dying lay, 
Wounded by bayonets, shells and balls, 
Somebody's darling was borne one day. 
Somebody's darling so young and so brave, 
Wearing yet on his pale, sweet face, 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave, 
The lingering light of his boyhood grace. 





Matted and damp are the curls of gold 
Kissing the sun of that fair young brow; 

Pale are the lips of delicate mould— 
Somebody's darling is dying now, 

Back from the beautiful blue-veined brow 
Brush all the wandering waves of gold; 

Cross his hands on his bosom now, 
Somebody's darling is still and cold. 


Kiss him once for “somebody's” sake, 
Murmur a prayer soft and low; 

One bright cur! from its fair mates take— 
They were somebody's pride, you know; 

“Somebody's” hand hath rested there— 
Was it a mother's, soft and white— 

And have the lips Of a sister fair 
Been baptized in those waves of light? 


God knows best! He was somebody's love, 
“Somebody's” heart enshrined him there; 
“Somebody” wafted his name above, 

Night and morn, on the wings of prayer. 
“Somebody” wept when he marched away, 
Looking so handsome, brave and grand; 

“Somebody's” kiss on his forehead lay. 
“Somebody” clung to his parting hand. 


“Somebody's” watching and waiting for him, 
Yearning to hold him again to the heart; 
And there he lies, with his blue eyes dim, 
And the smiling, child-like lips apart. 
Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 
Pausing to drop on his grave a tear; 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head, 
“Somebody's darling slumbers here.” 


SPONGE. 


The sponge business is largely pursued at the 
Bahama Islands. The exports of this article 
amount annually to about $200,000. It is almost 
entirely the growth of the last twenty years. 
During that period the article has almost quad- 
rupled in value, and has been applied to a great 
variety of new purposes, especially in France. 

This sponge is compressed in powerful presses, 
and sacked like cotton. It is assorted and grad- 
ed, samples being fastened on each package to 
show its fibre. It is fished, or raked, or grappled 
up from the clear sandy bottom, at the depth of 
twenty, forty or sixty feet, and often far from the 
shore. The water is so transparent that the 
growing sponge is visible on the bottom. 

‘The sponge is the covering, the habitation of 
the lowest order of animal nature. Indeed, or- 
ganization can hardly be detected in the animal. 
When first taken from the water, thé sponge is 
black, and at once becomes offensive. to the smell ; 
it will almost cause the flesh it touches to blister. 
The first process is to bury it in the sand, where 
it remains:for two or three weeks, when the gela- 
tinous animal matter seems to be absorbed and 
destroyed, or eaten by the insects that swarm in 
the sand. The boatmen who obtain it are paid in 
shares by the owners of the boats. 


~2>> 


TREED BY A DCG. 











Our village physician not long since had a call | 


to see a patient living a few miles out of town, 
and as his mule was nearly as far away as his pa- 
tient, he concluded to go on foot, and started 
about eight o’clock in the evening. When about 
half way he heard some animal stealthily creep- 
ing towards him, and knowing there were izaly 
bears in the country, he at once surmised he was 
about to be attacked by one. He made up his 
mind that discretion was the better part of valor, 
and made hurried tracks for the nearest tree. 
| After ascending about twenty feet he found a con- 
venient limb on which he could hang, and watch, 
and listen to his enemy. He soon heard him ap- 
preeching. and could see his great eyes glistening 
ike balls of fire. The grizzly approached to near 
the tree, and seated himself, keeping his great 
| fiery eyes steadily fixed upon his victim, as if con- 
fident he was yet to furnish him his supper. Thus 


here, she is sure, and then by-and-by, when I get beleaguered, the poor doctor was compelled to 
older, I will rent a house, and we will live together, hang and watch the huge, shaggy monster through 
and I will try to take care of you as you get too old_ the long, weary night; and he says his prayers for 
to work any more. ‘daylight were long and heart-felt. At last day- 


| 
| 





light appeared, and as objects began to appear | 
more distinct, the size of the monster began to 
diminish and appear less frightful, and after wip- | 
ing the mist from his eyes he found he was treed | 
by his own big dog !—Harper’s Weekly. | 


~~ 
+> | 





HOW STATUES ARE MADE. | 


A correspondent of the London Reader gives | 
the following details regarding the production of | 
statues : 

The sculptor, having designed a figure, first 
makes a sketch of it in clay a few inches only in| 
height. When he has satisfied himself with the | 
general attitude, a cast is taken of his sketch, and 
from it a model in clay is prepared of the full size | 
he designs for his statue, whether half the natural | 
height, or life-size, or colossal. The process of | 
burning the clay, as it is called, upon the a4 
iron armatura or skeleton on which it stands on | 
its pedestal, and the bending and fixing this ar- | 
matura into the form of the limbs, constitute a/| 
work of vast labor of a purely manual sort, for | 
whose performance all artists able to afford it em- | 
ploy the skilled workmen to be obtained in Rome. 
The rough clay, rudely assuming the shape of the 
intended statue, then passes into the sculptor’s 
hands and undergoes his most elaborate manipula- | 
tion, by which it is reduced (generally after the | 
labor of several months) to the precise and per- | 
fectly finished form he desires should hereafter | 
appear in marble. This done, the formatore| 
takes a cast of the whole, and the clay is de-| 
stroyed. From this last plaster cast again, in due | 
time the marble is hewn by three successive work- | 
men. The first gives it the rough outline, the | 
second brings it by rule and compass to close re-| 
semblance with the cast, and the third finishes it | 
to perfection. 

—+oo 
| 
COPIES OF FERNS, ETC. | 


Obtain a sheet of common writing-paper, and | 
also a common camel’s hair paint brush, and with | 
it a little oil, of any kind whatever—hair oil will 
do very well. Lay the sheet of paper upon a 
table, dip the brush in the oil, and proceed to 
brush it over the paper; after this wipe away any 
oil which may be left upon the paper; take it up 
by each corner, and gently move it over the flame 
of a candle until it is quite black, taking care not 
to burn it. The flower or leaf must now be laid 
upon the blackened paper, and over it a sheet of 
blotting paper, which is then to be rubbed smartly 
thirteen or fourteen times with the hand. After 
this gently remove the blotting paper, and place 
the leaf upon a clean sheet of paper, taking care 
that the side which was next the black paper lies 
upon the clean in the same manner; place over it 
another sheet of blotting paper, rub again the 
same number of times, then remove the blotting 
paper and the leaf, and an impression equal to the 
finest engraving will be found. 


—~o>———————— 
EXPERIENCE IN WAR. 


A man who had recently been elected a major 
of militia, and who was not overburdened with 
brains, took it into his head on the morning of 
parade to exercise a little by himself. The field 
selected for the purpose was his own apartment. 
Placing himself in a military attitude, with his 
sword drawn, he exclaimed: 

‘Attention, company! Rear rank, three paces, 
march!” and he tumbled down the cellat stairs. 
His wife, hearing the racket, came running in, 
saying : } 

**My dear, have you killed yourself?” 

“Go about your business, woman!” said the 
hero; ‘‘what do you know about war?” 


——+on——_—_—_——_ 
A LEARNED COBBLER. 


A cobbler, at Leyden, who used to attend the 
public disputations, held at the academy, was once 
asked if he understood Latin. 

‘‘No,” replied the mechanic, ‘‘but I can tell 
who is wrong in the argument.” 

‘*And how can you tell that?” asked his friend. 

‘“‘Why, by seeing who is angry first.” 

— 
A WORD TO BOYS. 


Begin in early life to collect libraries of your 
own. Begin with a single book; and when you 
find or hear of a first-rate book, obtain it if you 
can. After a while get another as you are able, 
and be sure toread it. Take the best care of 
your books; and in this way when you are men 
you will have good libraries in your head as well 
as on your shelves.” 


44> 
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A FRENCHMAN’S EXCUSE. 


“‘T see von leetle peeg, and I say to him, ‘Sall 
I take you avay home wiz me, my leetle peeg— 
oui or non? And zen I pull ze tail of ze leetle 
fellow, and he sing out, ‘Oui! oui! oni! in ze 
best of French. And so I take him at his vord, 
and make him into one great beeg pork pie !” 
——_——_+~@9—__——. 


Two little urchins, whose parents paid more 
attention to the bottle than to the training of their 
children, were in the habit of seriously annoying 
their neighbors who lived close by, while at play 
in front of their house. One day the lady of the 
house came to the door and told them to be quiet, 
or go home immediately. Said one of the chil- 
dren to the other, 

‘‘Jist hear she orderin we when us don’t belong 
to she !” 


Says little three-year-old Ruth, ‘‘Papa, please 
buy me a muff when you go to Boston.” 

Sister Minnie, standing by; says, ‘‘You are too 
little to have a muff.” 

‘Am I too little to be cold?” rejoins indignant 
little Ruth. 


‘I NEVER complained of my condition ‘but 
once,” said an old man, ‘‘when niy feet were bare 
and I had no money to buy shoes; but I met a 
man without feet, and became contented.” 





——— ess 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 

Her preparations for the Hair have not only the la 

the United States and Canada, but within the past 1 

supply the immense demand from foreign ecountri 

their exclusive sale have been opened in London a 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CU 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity ang Te- 
lossy, and Gisposing 


fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and 
it to remain in any desired position. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady's 
im 


toilet is complete without it. The rieh, glossy appearance 


edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandrug, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. 1t will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 


Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AN. 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, 
5l—lyp 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTSES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTOY 





ta" We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new seay 

| Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
| manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
| neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;"’ while our Squart 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

&2~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
| Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applic 

ion. 32—ly 


HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian Piast, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by ali the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and RESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lururiance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, avi 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

lt will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, ani 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beau 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

it will Remove ali Dandruff, keep the Scalp Clean, and tk 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

it contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HALR DRESSING in the World: 


If Is A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No.# 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTED, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 56—Llyis 











PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who conte 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindjy invited to give met 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the bookso 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

he plan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discounh 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sendingm 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish toi 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privileed 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinaiia. 
This new teature of trade commends itsel! to all our Sabla 
school friends, and [ am constantly supplying libraries on thi 
principle in all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornuiu. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
"59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOK ‘HE FAumIL! 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of ! 
price. j 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Famili 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopii 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

nexcellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adem 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
RELIGIUUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Developme 

the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams,D. D. 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Full 

Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITYO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITEBA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 81!) 
Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mi 

com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 5 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bum, 

D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By 

New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rey.John A. James, lip 


cloth cents. . 
PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 
















CHRISTIAN 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission) 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Wil 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Trot! 
. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, l6mo, cloth, 60 cet 
TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the! 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 16m,‘ 


63 cents. 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Yen and Reap Wel 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. we 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. BY 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents “ 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book o oe 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth,75 cents. the Ps 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to ets 
of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomy. s6mo. cioth. bs ~ 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 5Y 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not mace 
one month of the commencement of the subscription ye™ 


Bounp Vouumes, Price $1,25- 
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